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ENGLISH LAW LIBRARIES. 
By GeorcE F. DEIser, of Hirst Free Law Library of Philadelphia.* 


One of that very talented Benson family wrote that his preference in life 
was to sit at his study window and watch the world go by. This is the kind of 
atmosphere that pervades an English law library. It has the appearance of sitting 
there immutable permitting the world to pass along. If you leave the mad rush 
of the Strand and Fleet Street and enter Chancery Lane, a minute’s walk will 
bring you to Lincoln’s Inn Fields and passing within you leave the entire world 
behind and with a few steps you enter Lincoln’s Inn Library. It has seen so 
much that every stone appears to proclaim centuries of traditions. Its contents 
do not in the least resemble the contents of one of our own libraries. If you were 
to ask the librarian what were his particular treasures, he would at once speak of 
manuscripts and he would undoubtedly be right. His vaults are filled with the 
priceless writings of lawyers who have been dead some six, seven or eight 
hundred years, whose writings very few of us could read but whose cases possess 
for us a very lively and at times a modern interest. You will find the shelves 
filled with the modern books, the text books, the reports and the laws. The Eng- 
lish colonies and the American decisions are not neglected. In two or three of the 
Inns of Court collections there are complete sets of the various American state 
reports as well as of statute law. Their treasures are in vaults beneath the 
building, secure against intrusion and to which only the favored may have access. 

The treasures of Lincoln’s Inn have been guarded in a very jealous manner. 
Sir Matthew Hale left a great many manuscripts to Lincoln’s Inn but as he had 
cherished his manuscripts so carefully during his lifetime, he provided in his 
will that a like care should be exercised after he had gone, and he practically for- 
bade any one to reproduce the manuscripts in any way, leaving a wide discretion 
only to a favorite nephew. The spirit of this prohibition has been maintained 
perhaps but its words have long since been ignored and many reproductions have 
been made. The men who administer the affairs of Lincoln’s Inn Library are 
genial and scholarly. Mr. Etheridge, the Librarian, and Mr. Whitaker, the 
assistant, not only see that the scholar receives the material that he needs but they 
display a very kindly interest in the progress of his researches. It is a fortunate 
matter that England, the treasure house of all of our own legal antiquities, should 
be so liberal in furthering the scholarly ambitions of her American cousins. 
How can one describe the interior of a law library? In a sense one is like unto 
another. There are tall shelves of books and tables for those whose industry 
impels them to write. In Lincoln’s Inn most of the books are accessible on shelves 
which are uncovered and if memory serves me right it is characteristic of the 
majority of the English law libraries. One needs very little assistance to procure 


* Read at the ninth annual meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries, held in 
Washington, May 25-26, 1914. 
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books of the ordinary sort as it is merely a question of knowing the location of 
them. The rarer books and manuscripts, however, are not accessible. The 
exterior of the library is not at all like any of our own nor are the cloistered sur- 
roundings like anything in America. To reach the Inner Temple and Middle 
Temple collections we return again to Chancery Lane and the Strand; a few steps 
will take us to the entrance of Inner Temple and Middle Temple. They all 
possess rare and precious manuscripts which supplement their collections of ordi- 
nary law books. The Middle Temple library has a large collection of American 
law and all of their books are, like those at Lincoln's Inn, accessible. 

It is not without interest to consider the manner in which the protection of 
precious volumes and manuscripts is effected. If we consider the value of any 
public record and more especially a public record of judicial proceedings of how- 
ever great antiquity, we realize that there is almost a duty on the part of either 
the officials or the scholar of the country to prevent their public records from 
being purchased by foreigners. It is probably well known to all of us that the 
old records of cases were written upon long sheets of parchment until the term 
was completed at which time some five or six hundred pieces of parchment would 
be joined together constituting the record of the term for that particular year. 
Occasionally in this country you will find a collector having in his possession 
some of these records, original cases, etc., several hundred years old. Some of 
the book sellers, like the well known Mr. Quaritch, were more or less in league 
with the libraries and kept them informed of the public sale of any ancient rec- 
ords or manuscripts so that libraries like the Inns of Court or the British Mu- 
seum or possibly Manchester, the Ryland’s Library, were able to purchase mutch 
better than outsiders. Instructive incidents of this kind will be recalled. A man 
bought a large number of the state archives of the Dutch government and sold 
them back to the government at a profit that would make a money lender blush. 
It is also of record that the Welsh paid to the same collector several hundred thou- 
sand pounds for a number of very ancient documents. There is a sort of under- 
stood and unwritten law that in England these old legal documents should be 
offered first to some domestic collection. It is probable that Harvard was able 
to buy the British manuscripts of the famous Dunn collection, either because of 
lack of English funds, or lack of advertisement. This collection included quite 
a few Year Book manuscripts. If this process should be carried on the edition 
of a Year Book would be quite a serious task as the unfortunate editor might 
have to go to America, or Australia or Japan to find some of his manuscripts. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting collections are to be found in the large 
cities and large universities. The Ryland’s Library at Manchester of which the 
learned Mr. Guppy has charge possesses the most extensive collection of in- 
cunabula in existence—at least he boasts that this is the case. All of the rare and 
precious things at Ryland’s are very carefully housed and well protected from the 
public in glass cases, and carefully guarded. Mr. Guppy is a mine of informa- 
tion of things bibliographical and the famous Dr. Felix Lieberman found in the 
collection at Ryland’s a manuscript of the Saxon Laws not included in the famous 
181 which were the basis of his “Gesetze der Angelsachsen.”’ 

Although these remarks concerning English law libraries are intended to be 
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and shall be highly objective, there is some temptation to dwell on subjective differ- 
ences. Ferdinand Brunetiere once said that nothing resembled a Chanson de Geste 
so much as another Chanson de Geste, or a romance of the round table so much 
as another romance of the round table, or a drop of water so much as another 
drop of water. One might believe at first that he perceived differences but the 
moment he tried to define them, they merged and vanished. We might say the 
same of Law Libraries, for if there were no subjective differences in what could 
one Law Library differ from another. The buildings might differ, the librarians 
would surely differ, but in the end your law library would be a collection of law 
books over which a librarian presides. 

This might go some distance toward Gescribing American Law Libraries; 
it cannot do justice to the English Law Library. Subjectively the difference lies 
in the atmosphere. Haste is resented. Our American official does not look for 
intelligence. He demands it. He is willing to follow your brain even if its 
wanderings take an eccentric turn. Not so in England. He does not ask and 
does not want an epigram coupled with a mere request for a book. He is patient, 
even tolerant, and ignores your frantic appeal for haste. 

In some Mohammedan countries a railroad is a sacrilege. In England a 
typewriter occupies almost the same position. If you wish a request ignored, one 
of the surest ways is to send it in typewriting. Objectively I mean this would be 
a bad introduction to a librarian. 

There is an absence of time-saving devices—Digests and the like, in the 
English law libraries. In using their books they are willing to spend a little time. 
They do not expect to find a brief ready-made, on any conceivable topic in a 
digest—they are willing to use their brains—to spare a little of their time—to look 
into a Jarge book, if necessary. 

They have our books too. Our state reports and statutes—some of our 
modern text books. But some of their text writers spend enough time on a book 
to write a classic—somewhat of a task when the author, in our fashion is a syndi- 
cate. The logic is like this—if one author by working ten years can write a 
classic—ten should accomplish it in a year—twenty in six months—and one 
hundred in a few days. Our brain worker must be some few laps ahead of the 
swiftest type-setting machine. 

Almost everywhere in England, there is a respectable body of civil law—they 
know more of it than we do, and when their writers draw parallels, they do it 
usually accurately and specifically. The largest collection of American laws is 
probably in the Middle Temple. But it must be time now, to become objective. 

Time does not permit of an extended discussion of many libraries, each one of 
which is so rich in historical associations that for each, one must put a thousand 
years into a pint flagon. In London the four Inns of Court stand first as Law 
Libraries—and then comes the British Museum. At Cambridge, is the University 
Library, and at Oxford, the Bodleian. Nor may we pass without mention the John 
Ryland’s Library in Manchester. If we begin with numbers of books we are apt 
to think that our own libraries are numerically superior. This superiority is more 
apparent than real for the reason that very few of the libraries there make an 
effort to take everything in the American or Colonial law as we do. Our own 
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libraries which pretend to be complete pass very little by. The theory is that the 
only sure way to have a complete law library is to purchase everything offered. 
I believe that while our own law libraries may pretend to be particularly complete 
in English law very few of the English libraries can make any pretense of com- 
pleteness as to our own. Lincoln’s Inn has some sixty thousand books more or 
less, Middle Temple, some thirty thousand; the Inner Temple, some twenty-five 
thousand; and Gray’s Inn, possibly fifteen thousand. The figures refer particu- 
larly to books and they are possibly subject to change at the present time although 
the change is not very great. The riches of the English libraries are of a different 
sort from our own. Their treasure vaults contain not merely books but the man- 
uscripts from which the books have been written. Lincoln’s Inn is very fortunate 
in the possession of a great store of this kind of riches. Sir Matthew Hale was its 
benefactor and after passing a great part of his lifetime in collecting Year Book 
manuscripts he left them, carefully restricted, to Lincoln's Inn. He apparently 
had no great idea of general progress either in culture or in research and instead 
of leaving his wealth of learning open to the world, he hedged it about with re- 
strictions as to reproduction and even examination which have only been broken 
within a comparatively recent period. There are valuable manuscripts at Middle 
Temple, at Inner Temple and even at Gray’s Inn. Each of these libraries is sui 
generis. Lincoln’s Inn breathes an atmosphere of calm and cheerful dignity. 
It is approached through Chancery Lane either from the Strand or from Holborn 
and the turmoil of these great thoroughfares is entirely removed from the court 
yard of Lincoln’s Inn. All about it are the offices of the Old Square and of New 
Square which is new only in name like New College at Oxford. Within the walls 
as one passes along are many famous names, nearby especially is that of Sir 
Frederick Pollock and in New Square that of the late B. Fosset Lock. Lincoln’s 
Inn is possibly the largest of the English Law Libraries considered merely as a law 
library. It is richest in its collection of manuscripts. There is one sort of law 
library opposite in Chancery Lane which is unique possibly in the world. It is 
the Record Office in which one may find records of law suits which extend as 
far back as the year 1191. The Record Office is a law library of a highly original 
sort. It is very likely used much more by the scholars who seek to decipher the 
ancient records than by those who are interested only in modern litigation. It 
has this peculiar distinction also that its records can by no means be complete, 
for you may purchase in the book shops of London and sometimes in the book 
shops of our own country, folios of ancient English suits and some of them surely 
must be originals. Perhaps it is careless that I have not even located our law 
libraries. There are so many centres in London, so many streets that serve as 
land marks that one can scarcely be called more characteristic than another. If 
there is one street which is characteristic of London it must be the Strand. When 
one reaches London in a reasonably short time he will find himself in the Strand 
merely by following the traffic and when the law librarian has reached Chancery 
Lane he must necessarily feel at home. He will find himself close to Sweet and 
Maxwell and many other well known names, which he has written dozens of times. 
If one goes up Chancery Lane he will come first to the Record Office on the right. 
next to Lincoln’s Inn on the left, and further on through Holborn he will be sure 
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to find Gray's Inn. If he had not gone up Chancery Lane but had gone further up 
the Strand he would have come to a gateway, entering which, he would have 
found himself in the court yard of the Middle Temple and after a little walk, to 
that of the Inner Temple. He would have to pass on the way the Temple Church 
with the tomb of Oliver Goldsmith and many other interesting associations. The 
Middle Temple will be of more than passing interest to an American visitor as 
it seems best supplied with American works. It may seem useless to speak of the 
housing of books and the like in these Inns of Court and it shall be dismissed 
merely with the remark that the plan followed is similar to that in America. 
Most of the books are on open shelves and in stacks and are easily accessible. 
It is superfluous to remark that in all of the libraries both attendants and librarians 
are not only willing but eager to render service. That I take it, is characteristic 
of librarians everywhere and, of course, particularly of law librarians. Of little 
relevance to a law library but of some interest nevertheless is the fact that wander- 
ing about the court yard of the Inner Temple one will find a shop devoted to 
makers of wigs for the barristers. One will find exhibitions in the windows of 
wigs to fit most any shape of head and a learned barrister may often be seen who 
is so intrepid as to wander about with his tall hat perched on his wig. Perhaps 
barristers are more dignified with their wigs and powdered hair but one cannot 
help but think they are unsanitary. The architecture of the Inns of Court libraries 
is really a guide book matter. Lincoln’s Inn is a comparatively new building 
much newer than the Middle Temple and Inner Temple buildings. Each one 
possesses architectural attractions which are entirely satisfying. If we should 
pass along through the Strand and Fleet Street we should come to the King’s 
Way and by going up the King’s Way a few blocks along Southampton Row 
and turning to the left we should find ourselves at the British Museum. Of its 
law books no mention need be made. It has them all. Everything that claims 
the protection of the British copyright will be found there and books are obtained 
as in the Library of Congress by choosing a desk, making an application and 
waiting for the messenger to bring the books. 

What is interesting and peculiar about the British Museum is that it is the 
most wonderful storehouse of legal manuscripts or any other manuscripts in the 
wide world. If one seeks manuscript authority for anything search should be 
made here and should end here. But the British Museum is entirely too large a 
topic for a paper like this. All that one need know about it is that he is reason- 
ably sure to find what he seeks and that the attendants are willing to see that 
he gets it. There are some formalities connected with obtaining access to the 
reading room of the manuscripts but these are easily overcome and the reward is 
well worth the effort. 

It must be remembered that in a sense every monastery, abbey and cathedral 
is some kind of a law library. In their vaults are stored old Saxon deeds, records 
of old Saxon litigation and occasionally some old English suits and Year Books. 
Waltham abbey was recommended to us as affording possibly some records of more 
than passing interest and we took the journey. There being a church service we 
remained until it was almost over. On coming out I noticed a funny looking 
gentleman who stood near the door. In order to make conversation I asked him 
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if he had not just come from church and he replied, “Why, Mister, I have not 
been inside church for twenty years.” I thought this somewhat discouraging but 
followed up my first question by asking him if he could direct us to the River Dee. 
“Mister,” he said, “if you could turn a back somersault and there were a hole in 
the pavement you would be in the River Dee.” This was his original method of 
telling us that the River Dee flowed beneath the abbey. There are many of the 
smaller cathedrals which contain interesting material bearing on the development 
and the history of the law. Winchester Cathedral, for example, is reputed to 
contain some interesting legal manuscripts but the people who live in and about 
the cathedral are much more interesting. There is an ancient brotherhood at 
Winchester called the Brothers of the Black Robe and Brothers of the Red Robe, 
An ancient custom compels them to give drink and to sup with all wayfarers who 
ask it. They give a tankard of some good ale and usually a piece of dry bread. 
One of the brethren explained to us that there was a great distinction between the 
Red and the Black Robe. The butcher and the grocer and candle-stick maker 
wore the Black Robe but the men of the professions, the doctors, the barristers, 
he said with great unction, wear the Red Robe. It might occasionally be the 
pleasure or good fortune of a law librarian to meet such pleasantly eccentric 
people here but it is to be doubted if our American brethren would waste the 
time or effort mecessary to convey information with such courtesy. 

I do not pretend that these are all of the law libraries worth knowing—but 
this much is certain that one lifetime is not long enough to know well even these. 
And from each, one must inevitably carry away a lasting memory and a sense of 
permanence. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee held at Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Dec. 30, 1914, the announcement was made that the American Library Association 
will hold its annual meeting June 3-9, 1915, in Berkeley, California. It was 
decided to ask some of our western members to undertake arrangements and 
program and to provide for a joint meeting with the National Association of 
State Librarians at that time. 

Further announcements will be made through The Law Library Journal and 
bulletins. The Secretary would like to receive the names of members who expect 
to attend the California meeting, suggestions regarding the program, and any 
other matters of interest to the Association: also names of persons who would 
be interested to receive bulletins. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
MEMBERSHIP 1914-15 


Adams, Edward Brinley, Harvard Law Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
Alexander, W. H., 42 West 44th St., New York City. 

Anderson, Robert B., Asst. Librarian, Harvard Law Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
Arnold, John H., Harvard Law Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Athey, Katharine D., 60 Wall Street, New York City. 


Belden, Charles F. D., Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass. 

Bligh, H. H., Librarian, Supreme Court Law Library, Ottawa, Canada. 
Blue, John, Librarian, Provincial Library, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Brigham, Herbert O., Librarian, State Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Brown, C. R., The Carswell Co., 19 Duncan St., Toronto, Ontario. 
Butler, Harold L., American Law Library, 60 Wall St., New York City. 


Carrigan, Thomas C., Dean of Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Carswell, Richard, Publisher, 19 Duncan Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

Carter, John R., Librarian Prudential Insurance Company’s Law Library, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Carter, Mrs. John R., 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

Chase, Arthur H., State Library, Concord, N. H. 

Cheney, George N., Librarian, Library of the Court of Appeals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chipman, Frank E., Boston Book Co., 83 Francis Street, Boston, Mass. 

Cobb, Mrs. Maud Barker, State Librarian, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Cole, C. D. M., 15 Dey Street, New York City. 

Cole, T. L., Statute Law Book Co., 715 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Colson, Frederick D., Law Librarian, State Library, Albany, N.Y. 

Condon, John T., Dean, Univ. of Washington School of Law, Seattle, Wash. 

Crofts, George D., Law Library, 8th Judicial District, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cromarty, R. R., Pres. Canada Law Book Co., Toronto, Ontario. 

Crossley, Frederic B., Librarian Northwestern Univ. Law School, Chicago, Il. 


Davis, Frances A., State Librarian, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Deering, James H., Librarian Law Library, 805 Grant Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Deiser, George F., Law Librarian Hirst Free Law Library, Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


Emrich, J. Oscar, Librarian, Allegheny County Law Library, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Evans, Nelson W., Portsmouth Law Library, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Fay, William E., New York County Law Library, New York. 

Feazel, E. A., Librarian, Cleveland Law Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Field, O. J., Kensington, Maryland. 

Fisher, Miss Clara Amareda, Asst. Librarian, Middlesex Law Library Associa- 
tion, Lowell, Mass. 

Fisk, Miss Mary V., Librarian, Toledo Law Association, Court House, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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Fleming, Miss Esther M. H., Librarian Allen County Law Library, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Gerould, James T., Librarian, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gholson, Edwin, Librarian, Law Library Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gilkey, E. Howard, Librarian and Marshal, Supreme Court, Columbus, Ohio, 
Gillis, J. L., Librarian, State Library, Sacramento, Calif. 

Glasier, Gilson G., Librarian, Wisconsin State Library, Madison, Wis. 

Godard, George S., State Librarian, Hartford, Conn. 

Goodwin, Edward C., Librarian, U. S. Senate Library, Washington, D. C. 
Gould, C. H., Librarian, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec. 

Griffin, Miss R. E., Librarian, Berkshire County Law Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Griffith, H. W., Librarian, State Library, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Harker, Oliver A., Dean in Charge, Law Library of University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, II. 

Hendrickson, A. M., Librarian, West Pub. Co., Law Library, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hewitt, Luther E., Librarian, Law Association of Philadelphia, 600 City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Hildreth, Eugene W., 5 High St., Melrose, Mass. 

Holden, William H., Librarian, Chicago Law Institute, County Bldg, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Hoover, Mrs. Jessie H., Librarian, Law Library Association, Akron, Ohio. 


Iddings, Daniel W., Librarian, Law Library, Court House, Dayton, Ohio. 


Johnson, Milton, Representative Edward Thompson Co., Northport, L. I., New 
York. 

Johnson, T. & J. W., Co., 535 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Jordan, Gamble, Librarian, Law Library Association of St. Louis, 1726 Pierce 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kearney, George, Librarian, Library Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

King, James L., Librarian, State Library, Topeka, Kansas. 

Klingelsmith, Mrs. Margaret Center, Librarian, Biddle Law Library, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Lien, Elias J., Librarian, State Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Lyon, Miss Frances D., Sub-Librarian, New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


McClatchey, Miss Minerva, Chattanooga Bar Association Library, 816 Hamilton 
Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

McDaniel, Arthur S., Ass’t Librarian, Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th St. 
New York City. 

McGuiness, Miss C. L., Association of the Bar Library, 42 West 44th St., New 
York City. 

Martin, Paul D., Dean, Creighton College of Law, 210 So. 18th St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Mettee, Andrew H., Library Company of the Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 
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Montgomery, Thomas L., Librarian State Library, Harrisburg, Penn. 
Oregon Supreme Court Library, Salem, Oreg. 


Packard, Miss Marcia, Librarian Lawrence Bar Association, Lawence, Mass. 

Parker, Miss Grace Hastings, Ass’t Librarian, Middlesex Law Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Plunkett, Miss Mattie, Librarian State Library, Jackson, Miss. 

Poole, Franklin O., Librarian, Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th Street, New 
York City. 

Prince, H. C., Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Maine. 

Pryor, James W., Esq., New York County Lawyers Association, 165 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Pulling, Arthur C., Law Librarian, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ray, Miss Mary K., Deputy Librarian, State Library, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Redstone, Edward H., Librarian, Social Law Library, Boston, Mass. 

Robbins, D. H., Central Law Journal, St. Louis, Mo. 

Robinson, Thomas W., Librarian and Secretary, Los Angeles County Law Li- 
brary, International Savings Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ruckteshler, Miss N. Louise, Librarian, Follett Memorial Supreme Court Law 
Library, Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y. 

Russell, Mrs. Florence A., Assistant, Iowa State Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Schenk, Frederick W., Librarian, University of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Scholefield, Ethelbert O. S., Librarian, Legislative Library, Victoria, B. C. 

Shaffer, C. Will, Librarian, State Law Library, Olympia, Wash. 

Shaw, Thomas, Ass’t Librarian, Cleveland Law Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sheetz, A. Coleman, Ass’t Librarian, State Library, Harrisburg, Penn. 

The Frank Shepard Co., 140-148 Lafayette St., New York City. 

Sherman, Charles P., Curator, Yale University, Wheeler Law Library, 438 
Edgewood Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Small, A. J., Curator, Iowa State Law Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Smith, Miss Claribel H., Librarian, Hampden County Law Library, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Soney, Philip G., Publisher, Soney & Sage, 42 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 

Spencer, Mrs. M. C., Librarian, State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Spilman, Miss Emily A., Cataloguer, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Stebbins, Howard L., Ass’t Librarian, Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th St., 
New York City. 

Steere, Elizabeth B., Law Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sweet & Maxwell, 3 Chancery Lane, London, England. 


Taylor, W. A., Librarian, Law Society of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Thompson, J. David, Legislative Reference Librarian, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Thraves, Meade G., Librarian, Sandusky County Law Library Association, Free- 
mont, Ohio. 
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University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


Wagner, Hugh K., Lawyer, 503 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wetzel, Otto, Librarian, Law Library in Brooklyn, County Court House, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Willever, E. E., Librarian, Cornell University Law Library, Boardman Hall, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Wire, Dr. G. E., Deputy Librarian, Worcester County Law Library, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Woodard, Miss Gertrude Elstner, Law Library, University of Michigan, Ang 
Arbor, Mich. 








